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S ER M ON. 


EZEKIEL XIV. 13. 


Son of man, when the land ſinneth againſt me 
by treſhaſfſing grievouſly, then will I ftretch 
out mine hand uſion it, and will break the ſtaſt 
of the bread thereof, and will ſend famine 
upon it, and will cut off man and beaſt 
from it. | 


T is a maxim, ſanctioned by revelation, 
L that when we labour under adverſity we 
fhould conſider : it is no leſs true or worthy of 
attention, that when we are relieved from ad- 
verſity, we ſhould be grateful and give thanks. 
But perhaps the beſt means of effecting this 
to a good purpoſe will be to endeavour to 
aſcertain the ſource of the evil ; that we may 


profit by experience: and thence attempt 
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3 
by an amendment of our ways, to avoid the 
calamity for the future. That we have for 
the laſt two years experienced the avenging 
powers of God in a ſhape nearly approaching 
to famine ; that the flaff of the bread of this 
land has been broken, is a fact too evident to 
call for proof: the poor man, whoſe daily 
pay has been inſufficient to provide him with 
this chief article of ſubſiſtence ; and his richer 
neighbour, who has been ſummoned to aſſiſt 
him in his neceſſity, equally know, for they 
have felt it. 

If there could have been a 5 whe- 
ther this misfortune had originated immedi- 
ately from God, or from the combinations | 
and artifices of ſinful men, the deduction 
would have been the ſame. The mals of 
mankind have ſuffered ; which could not 
have been the caſe, but through the permiſ- 
fion of the Deity. Some, perhaps, will ſay, 
that it has ariſen as a neceſſary conſequence 
of war. In this, poſſibly, there may be ſome | 
reaſon. Happy for man, although he ſuffers {| 
by it, if it is ſo : for any great additional evil, 
which tends to aggravate this calamity, may 
carry 


1 


carry with it the bleſſing of making it leſs 
frequent, and deterring the Powers of the 
earth from having recourſe to that laſt ſad 
argument, the ſcourge of ſinful nations, 
with difficulty, in any other ſhape, ever to be 
reconciled to Chriſtianity. Thoſe, therefore, 
who would evade the ſuppoſed chaſtiſement, 
by placing it to this ſource, prove only, that 
we have been enormouſly ſinful, and that we 
are doubly puniſhed. | 

But it is in vain for us to deny, or to ſo- 
phiſticate. The calamity has been impoſed 
upon us in an ordinary form : a ſucceſſion of 
bad ſeaſons, combined perhaps with ſome 
wicked artifice of man, reduced the ſtock in 
hand; and one more than uſually calamitous 
held forth a proſpect, at which nature ſhud- 
dered : an evil, however, which by the bleſ- 
ſing of God is now bountifully removed. 
With the views we have before us, the re- 
troſpect will yield us no pain; it cannot fail 
tending to our profit. From the text we 
learn the origin of the paſt calamity—//hen 
the land finneth againſt me by treſhaſſing griev- 
oufly, then will I Rreich out mine hand ufon 
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11, and will break the flaff of the bread thereof. 
This evil hath befallen us: it could not have 
done ſo but by the ſanction of the Deity : the 
inference therefore is ſafe—that we have me- 
rited the puniſhment. _ 

It is not improbable, would thoſe of expe- 
rience and ſagacity inveſtigate, that ſome 
great national fins might be detected, which 
have thus drawn down upon us the avenging 
powers of the Deity. From this place, whence 
nothing but plain, palpable truths ſhould. iſ- 
ſue ; ſuch as muſt tend to edification ; and 
whence the jarrings of mankind ſhould be 
noticed only as they can be reproved; ſuch 
inveſtigations would be futile and miſplaced. 

The ſubject of politics, muſt always be 
eſteemed unworthy of this place ; and rather 
the miniſter of darkneſs, than of Jeſus Chriſt 
is he, who on ſuch points dares abuſe the 
commiſſion entruſted to his care. Thoſe to- 
pics then muſt ſleep. But individuals ſhould 
conſider, that as their aggregate number con- 
ſtitutes ſociety, ſo their aggregate vices will 


make up the ſum of what may be termed 


national ſins. In this point of view, we ſhall 


be 
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be at no loſs to detect ſufficient reaſon, where- 
fore a national puniſhment ſhould be impoſed 
upon us. 3 
The ſpecies of guilt, which is more im- 
mediately referred to by the denuncigtion of 
wrath in the text, was that, probably, unto 
which the Jews were always but too prone— 
forſaking the God, who dwelt viſibly among 
them, to ſerve ſtrange gods ; in other words, 
the practice of idolatry. Under the ſame 
rude ſhape and ſtupid form, the fin doth not 
exiſt amongſt us ; but in one more ſeducing, 
and conſequently more dangerous,I fear it doth. 
We fall not down in adoration to ſtocks and 
ſtones : but we are too apt to forſake the God 
of our fathers, and to become the idolizers of 
our paſſions, our pleaſures, and our vanities. 
We forſake, I ſay, the God of our fathers. 
But in what manner? it may be aſked. In 
a manner, I fear, to juſtify our apprehenſions 
of his wrath. In proof of the charge of our 
forſaking God, we are naturally led to eſti- 
mate our attention to the prominent branches 
of his ſervice. The general tenour of our 
lives ſhould conſtitute this ſervice : and when- 
A 4 ever 
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ever we ſin, it is probably becauſe we fail in 
ſetting him and his commands always be- 
fore us. But, that we may competently ef- | 
fect this, certain aids are obviouſly requiſite ; 


aids, unto which God himſelf, by the eſta- 


| bliſhment of the Temple ſervice; our Saviour 


Chriſt, by his obſervance of it; and his 
apoſtles, by recommending that we for/ake 
not the aſſembling of ourſelves together as the 
manner of ſome even then was, give a ſanc- 
tion; amounting to ſuch authority, as to en- 
title them to the peculiar diſtinction of God's 


immediate ſervice. Doubtleſs, the main end 


of this duty is to give that honour to the 
Creator, which is due from the creature : 


and this will effectually point out the ſolemn 


and ſerious manner, in which it ought to be 
performed; a conſideration, which proves how 
many perſons might as well abſent them- 
ſelves altegether, as render the cold, ſlovenly, 
and impure ſervice, with which reiterated 
inſtances preſent us. | 

But theſe engagements of public devotion, 
are further intended to impreſs on us ſuitable 


ideas of the Deity ; of our dependence on 
him; 
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him; of the obligations and perpetual pre- 
valence of his ſervice. Towards God, they 
are acts of allegiance with reſpect to man, 
they are teſts of communion, and bonds of 
peace. Where the conſequence is perpe- 
tually exacted, it is obviouſly proper that we 
ſhould conſtantly make application to the 
cauſe : this conſideration will aſſert how un- 
remitted ſhould be our engagement in theſe 
duties, and how frivolous the excuſes, which 
detach us from them; frivolous as are the 
little incidents of common life, when com- 
pared to the vaſt events of hiſtory. 

Now, let every one look into his own con- 
duct: let him eſtimate the very weak excuſes 
he has often made to himſelf for neglecting 
this duty—excuſes, which he would not have 
permitted to interfere with any ordinary 
amuſement ; and let him ſay, whether he 
has not himſelf in this particular added his 
mite, at leaſt, to the nation's fins. But, as 
in this caſe we are eſtimating the aggregate 


of our wickedneſs, that we may infer God's 


juſtice ; we may, without any breach of cha- 
rity, look to our neighbours, and examine 


their 


EOS! 


their conduct. And how many perſons do we 
fee, who apparently never think of God; 
never enter his houſe, or become partakers in 
his ſervice; never, of neceſſary conſequence, 
can engage in that ſolemn rite, which we are 
all poſitively commanded 70 do in remembrance 
of a dying Saviour ; or can deduce that in- 
ſtruction. and conſolation, which, ſooner or 
later, we ſhall all of us require; and which 
is to be derived only from a conſcience, for- 
tified by the word of God? Let it not be in- 
ferred that theſe words are ſpoken in relation 
only to one rank in life. The evil is but too 
prevalent in all. In the higher claſſes, how- 
ever, the crime (for there I will venture to call 


it a crime) is moſt heinous : inaſmuch as 


example tends to recommend and extend the 
practice. It is every where a fatal delinquency ; 
as it is the forerunner, rather I fear it may 
be ſaid, the conſequence of many other ſore 
evils ! The ſeceſſion of thoſe in elevated ſta- 
tions is ordinarily the conſequence of diſſi- 
pated, vicious lives, which repreſent this 
duty as an interference with their cuſtomary 


purſuits and pleaſures ; or a gloomy ſervice, 
as 


n 

as it aſſures them of the ſad error and fatal 
conſequence of their ways that of the 
lower. claſſes, their propenſity to devote a 
day, benevolently given them for reſt, to the 
toil of intemperance, to the ruin of their 
own healths, and to the ſevere and laſting 
diſtreſs of their families. 
This then, I will venture to obſerve, is a ſe- 
rious inſtance of forſaking God; conſequently 
of treſpaſſing grievouſly againſt him: perhaps, 
none other need be mentioned, as this in ef- 
fect involves or leads to every other. It is 
melancholy to conſider how very extenſive it 
is in practice a fin, ſwoln in the preſent 
day to the groſſeſt outrage againſt decency 
and religion, and ſuch as may well be deno- 
minated a national fin ; fuch as may juſtly 
provoke the vengeance of a great national 

puniſhment upon an inconſiderate people. 
But if, from this ſpecies of negative offence, 
we proceed to inveſtigate others of a more 
Hoſitive nature, I fear the aſpect will prove 
ſufficiently louring to induce upon us the 
apprehenſion, at leaſt, of God's ſevereſt judg- 
ments. In reply to ſuch obſervations, the 
queſtion 


(12 ] 
queſtion isoften propoſed, whether the preſent 


age is more remarkably diſtinguiſhed for its 


vices than many others which have preceded 
it? It is neither eaſy nor of much importance 
to reſolve this queſtion: for, by our own good 
or evil deeds we muſt ſtand or fall. In an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, however, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that of the practices of our own times 


we fee the minuteſt particulars ; whereas, of 


others, we can trace only a bold outline : 
and, as commendable actions are thoſe, which 
are uſually tranſmitted to poſterity, it is to 
be fairly preſumed that our eſtimates of paſt 
times, may ſometimes exceed the bounds of 
their deſerts. Poſſibly, had we fufficient 
data, we might trace in their manners evi- 
dent cauſes of many of thoſe vaſt calamities, 
which the page of hiſtory has recorded, with- 
out informing us of their origin. But the 
memories even of thoſe, who have not yet 
travelled very far into life, may ſuffice to 
point out an advance of diſſipation, and of 
effrontery in vice, which but a very few 
years ſince would ſcarcely have been cre- 


dited. Deviations from accuſtomed man- 
ners 


1 :33 f 
ners mark æras in the hiſtory of mankind. 


In the hiſtory of Rome®, the period of its de- 


oline is marked by the extravagance of diſſi- 


* This inſtance was referred to rather than one of more 


modern date, that no alluſion ſhould appear to be made 


to the eurrent- politics of the day. It may now, in a 
note, be permitted to add, that the example of France 
may be ſubſtituted with better effect; inaſmuch as we 
are ſufficiently near to the ſcenes, which have recently 
taken place in that country, to have marked their origin 
and conſequences. And whatever might have been the 
remote cauſes, which ſapped the foundation of the Empire; 
there can be no doubt (with thoſe who knew their man- 
ners) that the accelerating cauſe is to be ſought in the 
atheiſm and profligacy of the higher orders of the nobility : 


a cauſe, which firſt rendered them deſpicable, weakened 


their influence, moral, religious and political ; and thence 
led to their final degradation.—-No radical defect in an 
ariſtocracy can from hence be maintained. The point 
demonſtrated is its effect in the influence of example. 
A ſacred depoſit is entruſted to its care; which, if uſed 
with propriety, muſt tend to promote individual happi- 


neſs and the general good : but, if abuſed, will unhinge 


ſociety more effectually than the violence of the lower 


orders, or the ſyſtematic malevolence of republican ad- 


venturers. The example proves, that powerful engine 
cannot be neuter: if properly directed, it will anſwer 
its intended purpoſe : if miſapplied, it will effect de- 
ſtruction to itſelf, and extend it to all its dependencies. 

pation, 
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pation, which pervaded the higher ranks ; a 
trifling, luxurious, factious ſpirit amongſt the 
men—with the females, even of the higher 
orders, a profligate diſregard to decency, put- 
ting the very name of modeſty at defiance. 
Such was a prelude to the fall of Rome. In 
all particulars, it may be hoped, the parallel 
cannot be ſupported here. Lovers of ſilea- 
ſure I fear, it muſt be allowed we are 
more than lovers of God. But there is 
alſo a form of pleaſure which marks, and I 
will dare to ſay, ſtigmatizes the preſent age. 
A form, which levels rank, and confounds 
character. This is chiefly effected by the ſe- 
ſeducing, the contaminating vice of GAMING 
—a vice, which implies or leads to every 
other : a vice, to which, as the novelty of the 
preſent age, FASHION ADMINISTERS, AND 


EVEN RANK BECOMES THE PANDER *, 
4 Some 


*The following paſſage occurs in A "TREATISE lately 
publiſhed by a Mac1sTRATE, ON THE POLICE OF THE 
METROPOLIS, under the deſcription of various perſons, who 
are ſuppoſed to ſupport themſelves in and near the metropolis, 
by purſuits either criminal, illegal, or immoral. 

« Perſons 
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entertainment of their cuſtomers.” 2000. 


1 


Some of thoſe who hear me, will know to 
what I refer: it may be as well that others 
ſhould remain in 1gnorance. 

The file of our legal proceedings, which 
records in frightful and too frequent charac- 
ters the arts of ſeduction, and the diſſolu- 
tion of the matrimonial bond, marks the 


iſſue of theſe ſcenes; and will probably cha- 
racterize this age, as the firſt of modern 
times, in which a ſex, hitherto diſtinguiſhed 


« Perſons called Black-legs, and others proſelyted to the 
« paſſion of Gaming, or purſuing it as a trade, who are in 


ec the conſtant habit of frequenting houſes opened for the 


cc expreſs purpoſe of play, of which there are at leaſt forty 
« in Weſtminſter, where Pharo Banks are kept, or where 
« Hazard, Rouge d Noir, &c. are introduced. Of theſe 


c FIVE ARE KEPT IN THE HOUSES OF LADIES or 


«K FASHION, WHO ARE SAID TO RECEIVE FIFTY 
« POUNDS EACH ROUT, BESIDES ONE-EIGHTH OF THE 
« PROFITS : ſeven are ſubſcription houſes ; five have cuſ- 
« tomers particularly attached to them, and thirteen ad- 
« mit foreigners and every idle and diſſolute character, 


who are either introduced or known to belong to the fra- 


« ternity of Gamblers, where a ſupper and wines are al- 
« ways provided by the proprietors of the houſe, for the 
Treatiſe 


on the Police of the Metropolis, F. p. ix. 
for 
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for its modeſty, could walk erect, unabaſhed 
at the loſs of innocence, cheriſhipg the 
hitherto deemed vain hope, that RANK COULD 
PALLIATE THE NAME OF HARLOT. 

This I will venture to name as a great 
national fin ; peculiar, in its extent at leaſt, 
to this age. But it is an evil, which is nat 
confined to the act itſelf; it is infectious: it 
hath its influence, and is frightful in its conſe- 
quences. Rank is looked up to, and its 
example will prevail: the chief heinouſneſs 
of the crime lies then in its origin, Vice, 
indeed, always degenerates, and becomes 
more ſavage and corroſive as it defcends : 
and, as its iſſue may be different in ſuch par- 
ticulars, it varies in its conſequences z and, 
if from motives of policy only, ſhould affard ſe- 
rious matter for reflection to the higher clafles. 
But as the frauds of the higher ranks, or 
the violence and depredations of the lower ; 
the ſuicide of the noble, or the execution 
of the peaſant have originated from the 
fame ſource (although diverted into ſeparate 
channels) they each flow into the ſame vaſt 
gulph, and ſwell the tide of ONE GREAT 


NATIONAL SIN. : 
| I might 


an; 
I might purſue this topic to various other- 
points, all tending to prove, that as a nation, 
we have abundantly ſinned; and conſe- 
quently that we are ſtrictly deſerving of pu- 
niuhment. No man, who reflects but for a 
moment, can doubt it. No man, who eſti- 
mates the unparalleled proſperity, with which 
we have been formerly bleſſed, the unex- 
ampled ſtores of divine bounty, which have 
been ſhowered down upon this happy land, 
and thence turns to contemplate our abuſe 
of it, our wanton application of proſperity, 
and our various miſuſes and perverſions of 
abundance, but muſt allow, that although many 
exiſt among us, who deprecate ſuch conduct. 
and teſtify that /he works of our merciful and 
gracious God ought to be, and are had m 
grateful remembrance, ſtill, as a people, fin 
has prevailed among us ; that it has greatly 
preponderated, and now actually operates to 
our diſgrace. We have been chaſtiſed : 
we muſt confeſs our having deſerved it. We 
are now relieved from a part, at leaſt, of the 
penalty. By an acknowledgment of its juſ- 


tice, and by gratitude for the mercy, let us 
B endea- 
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endeavsur, through an amendment of our 
ways, to guard againſt its future intruſion. 
It had been a pleaſing circumſtance, could 
we have reflected, as we celebrate the return 
of favour, that the tranſient chaſtiſement 
hid been well received; and that it had, iti 
its conſequences; led to a return from the 
evit of our ways. In the private walks of 
life it is to be hoped that ſack has been the 
effect; in the more elevated and public, the 
amendment has certainly not been ſo great 
as the friends of decency and good order 
might have defired.—In another, wherein 
the community at large have had their ſhare, 
only by ſuffering, the movement has been 

altogether retrograde. | 
It is certainly to be apprehended, that al- 
though the paſt calamity originated in the 
juſt judgments of God, it has in ſome in- 
ſtances been aggravated and ſwoln beyond its 
neceſſary ſize, through the ravenous artifices 
of ſinful men. The thirſt of ſordid gain has 
been gratified at the expence of human com- 
fort; and man has been pinched in his ne- 
ceſſities amid comparative abundance. But 
| in . 
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the evil draws to a concluſion : and it will 
become us to reflect, that God makes vſe of 
ſuch inſtruments of puniſhment as he pleaſes; 
and ſometimes the ſevereſt infſictor is man, 
himſelf. But let ſuch perſons reflect, (for, 
as even this place has felt the partial miſery, 
ſome of the inſtigators of it may be preſent 
here) let ſuch, who thus have proved their 
alliance with the avenging powers of dark- 
neſs,” know that over their heads hangs dam- 
nation of no ordinary form, the puniſhment 
allotted to the enemies of their ſpecies- EVER 
LASTING WRATH, But this claſs of our fellow- 
creatures muſt be ſmall, although their powers 
have been too extenſive, However, more 
pleaſing matter of contemplation awaits us. 
But in this further eſtimate we ſtep on peri- 
lous ground. Rarely is it ſafe to flatter 
man that he has performed his duty : but if 
we can diſcern it ſatisfactorily, with the 
view of inducing him to perſevere, even his 
good deeds may be recorded. And it may 
with all proper humility be obſerved (may 
it alſo have been obſerved and recorded in 
heaven!) that the calamity has generally 
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affluent with an unparalleled liberality, by 


[ 20 } 
been met with a Chriſtian ſpirit : by the 


the poor with meritorious patience and ſub- 
_ =_ 

This is a conſideration, which, although 
it muſt not be noticed as palliative of thoſe 
ſins, which have provoked vengeance, is 
doubtleſs worthy of attention, as the means 
of inducing all to a perſeverance in a proper 
line of duty, of recommending practices of 
charity to the rich, from the gratitude which 
has hitherto requited their bounty; and of re- 
preſenting to the poor their happineſs ariſing 
out of diſparity of rank and inequality in 
the diſtribution of affluence ; which thus has 
conſtituted to them ſtewards againſt the ſea- 
ſon of neceſlity, friends in the hour of dan- 
ger. 

To the rich another topic of exhortation 
ariſes out of this ſubject. When public 
calamity called upon them, they teſtified an 
honourable readineſs to forego many of thoſe 
luxuries, to which they had been previouſly 
accuſtomed. Were they leſs happy in their 
forbearance ? I will venture to ſay, no. They 


have 


[ #2 }] 
have then informed themſelves of the addis 
tional means of extending bleſſings to their 
fellow-creatures. Let them now remember 
that all neceſſity is comparative; and that 
future attention to the ſame duties will well 
become them as members of ſociety, and 
entitle them to the praiſe and bleſſings of 
their fellow- creatures, to the rewards of 


chriſtianity. 


On the other hand, we cannot be too ear- 
neſt in recalling to the attention of the poor 
how generouſly their more affluent neigh- 
bours have yielded their aſſiſtance under the 
preſſure of the calamity. Some will per- 
haps doubt the truth of the aſſertion. Some, 
indeed, may not have experienced it; for 
as the modeſt ſufferer frequently courts ob- 
ſcurity, and the clamorous can never be 
ſatisfied, ſo caſes will occur to contradict 
general opinion and experience. But the 
poor ſhould recollect that although little may 


have flowed from the rich man in the ſhape 


of voluntary charity, (which is far, very far 
from having been the caſe) yet in propor- 


tion to his wealth, at the dictate of the be- 
nevolent 
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tributed ; and that in a proportion frequently 
ſo abundant, as to have left him little or 
nothing for the free-will offering of his hand. 
And yet ſcarcely a murmur has been heard 
trom this quarter ; good having converted the 
exacted gift into a voluntary boon: and the 
poor have eaten the bread of cheerfulneſs, 
flowing from a cheerful charitable ſqurce. 
But although theſe are circumſtances, which 
may be noticed with profit, as ariſing out of 
THE CONSIDERATION, Which is recom- 
mended to us under adverſity, with a view 
to the amendment of our ways; it is not 


means of averting the calamity, ar that they 


can guard us from it in future. Na: our 
miſdeeds have prevailed againſt us; and un- 
firofitable ſervants as we are, will probably 
in time to come. But it is our comfort (and 
may it ever prove ſo) that we have a Father 
which is in heaven: a father, who. knoweth 
our neceſſities before we aſe, and our ignorance 


in aſking :—a father, who giveth his bleſ- 
fings without meaſure, who accepteth the 


imper- 
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imperfect offerings of ſincerity, and ever 
liſtens to the prayers of faith: who /endeth 
rain on the juſt, and on the unjuſt ; who even 
in his judgments remembereth mercy ; and who, 
after having. afflicted us for à ſeaſon, now 
ſhowers down upon us his loving-kindneſs 
and good-wHll, making our vallien 10 fland 
fo thick with corn, that they have laughed 
and ſang. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the firaiſe - Unto his 
name be the praiſe !—Let ns remember that 
gratitude is due from us: and that the beſt 
means of teſtifying our gratitude will be by 


a careful attention to the future accom- 


pliſhment of his will. In his houſe let us 
praiſe, laud and magnify his holy name. 
by the purity of our lives, by the harmony 
of our actions, in our juſtice and benevo- 
lence, let us ſhew that we own allegiance to 
him; that we look up to him alone as our 
ſtrong hold, the rock of our defence and our 
might ; and that we hope for his future 
mercy only as we adopt his precept, imitate 
his love, and copy his example ! 


FINIS. 
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